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Directors and Consultative Council 
Hold Recent Meetings 


On April 18, 1959, the Board of Directors and 
the Consultative Council of the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors met in Washington 
to give consideration to various items of business. 
The Board of Directors last met in September 
1958, but the Consultative Council had not met 
since March 1957. Board Chairman, W. Harold 
Row, in welcoming the total group pointed out that 
though the agenda did not contain issues equally 
as important as in some past meetings, it is never- 
theless important to meet periodically to share in- 
formation and to guard the rights of conscience 
which have thus far been assured the individual. 

Huber F. Klemme was nominated by the Con- 
sultative Council as the direct representative of this 
body on the Board of Directors. The Board accepted 
the nomination for a two-year term. The Rev. 
Klemme therefore continues as a member of the 
Board. He is Associate Director of the United Church 
of Christ Council for Christian Social Action in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“ALTERNATIVES” FOR EUROPE 


The Board honored a request for a print of the 
film “Alternatives” to be used in Europe. A film has 
been dispatched to Wilbur E. Mullen, Brethren Serv- 
ice Commission, 17, route de Malagnou, Geneva, 
Switzerland. This print is for use by any group 
interested in the objective view of conscientious ob- 
jectors presented in the film. Although some of the 
content of the film refers to specific Selective Service 
procedures for the recognition of American CO’s, 
much of the footage is designed to give a prejudiced 
and predisposed public a more accurate picture of 
the CO. And too, the film helps youth personally 
wrestling with the problem of attitude toward mili- 
tary service to see more clearly some of the issues 
involved. Thus, the film can be of help in a number 
of European countries where conscientious objectors 
have not been recognized by their governments. 


In this connection it was noted that the Board 
Chairman, W. Harold Row, and the Vice Chairman, 
William T. Snyder, will both be in Europe this 
summer in their respective capacities with the 
Brethren Service Commission and the Mennonite 
Central Committee. They have been requested to 
visit with CO organizations in Europe as an expres- 
sion of NSBRO interest in their similar concern for 
the individual CO and his rights. 


ACLU Urges Broader CO Rights 


Before President Ejisenhower’s signature was 
annexed to H.R. 2260, the American Civil Liberties 
Union made a last-ditch attempt to bring attention 
to a lack of “equal treatment” in the recognition of 
conscientious objectors. The President was urged on 
March 17 to recommend to Congress a change in 
the present draft law to allow non-religious con- 
scientious objectors to claim exemption from mili- 
tary service. The law now requires a registrant to 
base his exemption claim on a formal religious train- 
ing and belief which includes the idea of a Supreme 
Being. 

ACLU executive director Patrick Murphy Malin 
wrote the President that “To require that a man’s 
objection to participation in war be the result of re- 
ligious training and belief alone fails to admit the 
plain fact that . . . millions of our citizens .. . 
do not subscribe to the tenets of an organized reli- 
gion or to the belief in a Supreme Being... (In 
this group) there are those whose objection to per- 
sonal participation in all war is as deeply felt and 
as unyieldingly held on conscientious grounds as 
those whose beliefs spring from a more formal re- 
ligous conviction.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union asserted that 
it was not asking for special benefits for conscien- 
tious objectors without formal religious training, 
“but only that their conviction be regarded as de- 
serving of equal treatment.” Since 1940 the ACLU 
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NSBRO Attorney-Advisor 
Recent Court Cases Involving CO’s 


U. S. v. MATSON, CCAT 262 F2d 914, decided 
January 19, 1959. The Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustained the trial court finding of Guilty 
against Andrew Lawrence Matson, squarely on the 
point that because Matson had failed to go to the 
Induction Center in response to the Induction Order 
and there refuse induction, he “did not exhaust his 
administrative remedies,” and therefore he was not 
allowed to raise any defense at his trial. The Court 
blandly and unrealistically suggested that the In- 
duction officials might have declared him 4-F and 
the case would never have gotten into.Court. Sev- 
eral years earlier, Matson had been ordered to Re- 
port for Induction, and had appeared and refused 
induction, and had been indicted, but his case was 
re-opened in December 1954, and re-processed on 
the basis of the Gonzales case, decided by the Su- 
preme Court in 1955. 


* * * 


ROGERS v. U. S., 263 F2d 283, decided by the 
9th Circuit Court on February 2, 1959. Defense 
counsel MacDonald and Covington unsuccessfully 
sought to have Jerry Kieth Rogers, a Jehovah’s Wit- 
ness, acquitted on two grounds: (1) No basis in fact 
for refusing the 1-0 classification, and (2) failure of 
the Court to order the FBI report produced at the 
trial when subpoenaed. With regard to the FBI re- 
port, the 9th Circuit elected to follow the Blalock 
case in the 4th Circuit and the Bouziden case in the 
10th Circuit which distinguished the Jencks case, 
353 U. S. 657, apparently on the ground that CO’s 
are not entitled to as much protection as Communists 
on trial. On the question of “basis in fact,” the 
Caurt found the following to be evidence adverse to 
his claim for 1-O: (1) He had never been classified 
1-0 during several years of processing; (2) his secu- 
lar employment; (3) his basing his 1-O claim on his 
religious activities and ministry; and (4) his will- 
ingness to defend himself, family and Jehovah’s 
Witness brethren. 


Roark Gets General Discharge 


The February issue carried a report from the 
CCCO “News Notes” on the case of Lt. Richard P. 


Roark and his unsuccessful attempt to secure an 
honorable discharge from the Army after coming to 
be conscientiously opposed to war. Roark graduated 
last June from the University of California where 
he had taken ROTC training; he was assigned to 
an Intelligence post in Maryland but by the time 
he arrived at the post felt he could no longer per- 
form military duty. Accordingly, he informed his 
commanding officer and applied for an honorable dis- 
charge. 

Pending action on his request, Roark ref to 
perform duty, would not wear the ee 
refused his pay. His application was denied,’End it 
was suggested he stand trial by a general court- 
martial. The charges listed against him covered 
almost two pages and included seven specifications. 
The maximum sentence, if convicted, would have 
been 31 years. Roark was restricted to the post 
pending court-martial. 

Considerable pressure was put on Roark fo resign 
for the good of the services. He refused, insisting on 
an honorable discharge. The Office of the Adjutant 
General in Washington finally ordered Roark’s re- 
lease effective February 12, as a general discharge 
under honorable conditions. 

Roark has returned to his home in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Having served less than six months in the 
Army, he is still subject to the draft law. He is re- 
questing a 1-0 classification from his draft board 
and is prepared to perform civilian work if his claim 
is granted, according to the recent CCCO report. 


Broad Freedoms Allowed German 
Chaplains 


No state in the world grants as much expression 
to its chaplains as West Germany, according to a 
report in “Christus Victor,” quarterly publication of 
the International Fellowship of Roconciliation. 
Bishop Hermann Kunst, head of the office responsi- 
ble for Chaplain’s work in the German Federal Re- 
public, made this assertion in a December speech in 
Bonn. Although chaplains are obliged to make clear 
the critical position of the Evangelische Kirchen- 
dienst on the atomic question and are expected to 
show “inner fairness” in carrying out their duties, 
they are free to condemn atomic weapons for 
reasons of conscience and can take a position in sup- 
port of conscientious objection to military service. 

The bishop also clearly stated that while young 
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Broad Freedoms (Contd.) 


West Germans may refuse military service for rea- 
sons of conscience, they are free also to consent to 
it “with a good conscience.” Pointing out the broad 
scope of the treaty between the government and the 
churches, he noted that the question of atomic arms 
had been envisaged when the treaty was ratified 
so that alteration would not be necessary if the 
West German Army were so equipped. He also said 
that the treaty made it possible to welcome practical 
cooperation with Roman Catholic clergy in the 
armed forces. 


News Briefs 


EIRENE, an international organization for vol- 
untary Christian-pacifist service, with a project in 
Oulmes, Morocco, recently was the recipient of six 
portable framehuts for use in conjunction with their 
government farm project there. The American Em- 
bassy arranged the gift with Milton Harder, execu- 
tive secretary of EIRENE. Two French, two Amer- 
can, and one Dutch conscientious objector have 
comprised the unit, doing agricultural work in the 


area. 
* * * 


Military conscription was brought to a halt in 
New Zealand toward the end of the 1958 calendar 


year. 
+. 7 ca 


A 22-year-old Birmingham, Alabama man was 
sentenced to two years in prison for refusing to be 
drafted because of his “religious training and be- 
lief.” Johnnie J. Danner, according to newspaper 
reports, belongs to an American branch of Islam 
which says that “all colored people are slaves of 
Caucasians.” Danner said members of the cult 
“must refuse to fight for a country which so enslaves 


them.” 
ea S 


The International Journal of Religious Education 
in its March 1959 issue carried an article about the 
alternative services open to the conscientious ob- 
jector. It was the third in a series of articles dealing 
with problems of young men required to give service 
to their country. The first article dealt with the 
church’s responsibility in preparing young people 
for the experiences they will have in military serv- 
ice. A second article described the responsibility 
of the church in helping young people make a con- 
scientious decision, whether for or against entering 
military service. The March article, “The Alterna- 
tive Service Man”, was written by Ed Crill, Youth 
Director of the Church of the Brethren. 


Three American Mennonite alternative service 
workers are engaged in the remodeling of a school 
with a long and confusing international history. 


Founded in 1867, it was supported as a parochial 
school by German, Dutch, and Russian Mennonites. 
Its peak enrollment was about 250 in nine higher 
grades. The school was taken over by the German 
government in 1936; after the war was occupied by 
the French Army and later by the Americans. In 
December 1958, the school was returned to the Ger- 
man Mennonites when the U. 8. Department of 
Defense decided to withdraw in their favor and 
turned over the keys to them. 


Recent Dutch elections resulted in a victory for 
the Pacifist Socialist Party. By polling 1.84 per cent 
of the votes they were entitled to two, almost three, 
seats in the Dutch House of Commons. There are 
150 members in this chamber of government. First 
elected Was Hans Lankhorst, member of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation and of the the Dutch conscien- 
tious objector organization. The second represen- 
tative of the party is Dr. O. Noordenbos. 


Recently the British Broadcasting Corporation 
featured a Sunday evening presentation of “Cham- 
pion of the Poor,” a story of the work of Italian 
Danilo Dolci among the poor of southern Italy and 
Sicily. Dolci abandoned his studies of architecture 
to devote himself to the needs of the desparately 
poor, and he has resorted to non-violent action and 
fasting to gain his requests from the government on 
occasion. Now 35 years old, he was jailed during 
the war for refusing combat training and later re- 
fusing conscription for military service. 


Induction Requests Decreasing 


The Department of Defense request to the Se- 
lective Service System for men ready for May in- 
duction is the lowest since the first four months of 
1956. The number has been set at 6,000, all for the 
Army. Last month the call was for 7,000 and in 
March for 8,000. Both the January and February 
requests were for 9,000 men. The induction call for 
the first five months of the year decreased to 39,000 
as compared to last year’s total of 62,000 for the 
five month period. It becomes apparent that the 
Defense Department does rely on the draft, not so 
much for the number of men it provides, but for the 
incentive it offers in bringing men to volunteer for 
military service. 

A report in SELECTIVE SERVICE on a survey 
by the Division of Vocational Education of the Ore- 
gon State Department of Education points out to 
some extent how true this fact is. Three and one- 
half years after graduation from high school, ap- 
proximately 42 percent of the male graduates of 
Oregon high schools had completed or were per- 
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Induction Requests (Contd.) 


forming active military service. This data was 
based on 5,650 men surveyed, slightly more than 
half of the survey which reached 84 percent of the 
1954 graduates. 

Another part of the survey might shed light on 
the actual interest of the men in pursuing a mili- 
tary career. A study of the present jobs of more 
than seven thousand of the graduates showed that 
only 21 were pursuing a service career. Other fig- 
ures relevant to the draft picture relate to marriage 
and advanced studies. About 4,200 were attending 
or had attended a degree granting institution, but 
here there was no breakdown between men and 
women. About 35% of the men were married at 
the time of the survey. 


Broader CO Rights (Contd.) 


has been on record as being in favor of allowing 
claims of non-religious conscientious objectors. 
Mr. Malin went on to say, “Statistics concerning 
conscientious objectors in World War II reveal that 
a good number of Americans were included in this 
category. Of the approximately 18,000 persons who 
were imprisoned or who served in Civilian Public 
Service Camps, more than 1,500 were non-religious 
conscientious objectors. There were also many 
others who claimed exemption on religious grounds 
but really objected to military service on the basis 
of personal conviction. With respect to the 339 con- 
scientious objectors imprisoned for refusing service 
under the current draft law, we are informed that 
approximately one-third are non-religious objectors. 
“The present law recognized the fact that men will 
in good faith refuse to bear arms or to participate 
in any war. It fails to recognize, however, that a 
man’s conscience, whether or not shaper by religious 


training or rooted in a belief in a Supreme Being, 
deserves the recognition and respect of the commun- 
ity regardless of disagreement with the source of 
his conviction. To recognize the principle, but to 
restrict its application, in effect sanctions state-pre- 
scribed dogma. Certainly the Armed Forces cannot, 
and possibly dare not, probe into motivations of 
all those who accept the mandate to be inducted or 
‘volunteer’ in lieu thereof. At least, in matters of 
conscience, no more than in matters of speech, the 
attempted imposition of doctrine by the state is 
anathema to free men. Moreover, our democratic so- 
ciety can rightfully pride itself on the First Amend- 
ment guarantee of freedom of conscience, only if it 
asserts the special responsibility to recognize the 
dictates of individual conscience.” 

While recognizing the practical problems of cri- 
teria for proving legitimate CO claims, the ACLU 
feels that draft dodgers could be separated, and in 
the last analysis the determination of the claim must 
rest on an evaluation of the individual belief. 

Mr. Malin claims support for his proposed lan- 
guage for the law by organizations concerned with 
“things of the spirit.” He closed his letter urging 
the President to “recommend to Congress an amend- 
ment to the Universal Military Training Act which 
would be covered by the following language: ‘Noth- 
ing contained in this Act shall be construed to re- 
quire any person to be subject to military training 
and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, who, by reason of religious training and be- 
lief, or personal conviction, is conscientiously op- 
posed to participation in war in any form.’” 

It ‘appears that this request and recommendation 
by the American Civil Liberties Union has gone un- 
heeded. Many individuals and organizations in the 
country are concerned that although their own 
rights are not being challenged, they wish to pro- 
mote an ever expanding degree of justice for the 
rights of the individual. 
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